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A Retailer’s Approach to Radio 


WILLAN C. Roux 


An expert answers the question “What is the best type of radio program 
for a department store?”’ 


Radio has suffered lamentably at the 
hands of department-store people. It 
has been more sinned against than sin- 
ning—a statement that demands instant 
and complete explanation. 

There are certain generalities which 
apply to all forms of advertising. There 
are certain styles of layout and copy 
which have been found to be more de- 
sirable as result producers. But there 
is no rule of thumb which can be applied 
to cover all conditions and kinds of ad- 
vertising. Because a great many de- 
partment-store people are trying tomake 
such a rule for radio advertising it is 
important that they be helped to realize 
the futility of this attempt. 

As often happens during the course of 
a week, department-store executives, in 
New York for a day or two, stop in 
to see me to discuss broadcast advertis- 
ing. In nearly every case, after the 
amenities, the first question they ask 
is the same, ‘‘What is the best program 
for a department store?” I answer this 
question by asking another, ‘‘What kind 
of copy and art work is best in news- 
papers or direct mail?” 

The answer is almost invariably, 


“Why, it depends on the merchandise, 
the class and price appeal, and the ‘dis- 
playability’ of the article offered for sale.”’ 

“Well,” I answer, “‘the same holds 
true for radio advertising. Don’t gener- 
alize about it. Find out first what you 
want it to do for you, build prestige, sell 
goods, interest a particular group of 
people, exploit a new market or attract 
women, children, girls, boys, or men. 
Get yourself a good, healthy objective or 
a set of objectives and then sit down 
with a radio man and discuss them. 
Don’t talk in terms of showmanship, of 
putting on a bigger and better presenta- 
tion than your competitor. You are 
out to sell goods by radio just as much 
as you are out to sell goods by newspaper 
advertising. I think if you will attack 
your problem from this or a similar 
angle you will find an answer to your 
question.” 


COMMON CRITICISM OF RADIO 


As soon as I get this off my chest I 
always hand my visitor a copy of an 
article which appeared a short time ago 
in the Broadcasting magazine. It was 
written by a department-store advertis- 
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ing manager, Miss Margaret Fitzgerald 
of O’Connor, Moffatt & Company of San 
Francisco. I wish there were space 
enough here to reprint the whole thing. 
Perhaps what is quoted will serve to 
illustrate several of the points I am 
trying tomake. Miss Fitzgerald writes: 


Really it’s beautiful, the trusting faith 
most stores have in the newspapers with the 
highest rates. If the “Morning Gadnookus” 
or the “Evening Gladiator’’ fails to sell the 
rayon step-ins at 69 cents, then, by the gods, 
nothing will sell them. Something’s wrong 
with the step-ins, not the ad. If, however, the 
same 69-cent step-ins are radio advertised and 
flop, radio is no good; but the step-ins are still 
the pink of perfection. How do the stores get 
that way about media? Is it because they have 
never taken the trouble to figure out that, after 
all, the percentage of direct sales on newspaper- 
advertised items is only 6 to 8 per cent of their 
total volume? In other words, 92 to 94 per 
cent of newspaper advertising sells the store as 
a whole and publicizes its policies, if any. Why 
should radio, lusty infant though it is, be ex- 
pected to do more? In other words, what does 
a radio test test? 

A special item is offered for sale only over 
the air. (Usually it’s hidden from sight, so 
that the radio customers must brave some dour- 
faced clerk and ask for it in order to even see 
it.) The sales results are checked and the store’s 
ad man says “I told you so” to the radio station. 
Nine chances out of ten, the radio chap, know- 
ing little of department stores, can only bow his 
head in shame. He may think the test unfair, 
but he can’t prove why. Radio chalks up 
another failure because only fifty-two people 
came to buy galoshes at $1.29 instead of $1.50. 


RADIO NOT FAIRLY TESTED 


Now, if the radio salesman were only an 
“‘ex’’ and embittered department-store ad man 
himself, he could talk back. He could ask 
embarrassing questions. He could tell Mr. 
Storeowner facts and factors that might upset 
a few sacred publicity cows. Understand, J am 
for newspaper advertising, but only 90 to 
99.44 per cent, and I leave a fraction for radio 
and have an open mind. Any time radio can 
earn a bigger percentage of my advertising dol- 


lar, I’m going to try to persuade the boss to 
spend more for radio. Did you ever put news- 
papers up against such a test as the case of the 
galoshes? Did you ever advertise silk yardage 
at half price and then hide it away so that 
customers could not see it unless they asked for 
it? Why have so many stores made abortive 
attempts at radio only to discard it? Why 
hasn’t radio clicked in many instances? Well, 
I put most of the blame squarely on the adver- 
tising manager who is inclined to be a trifle 
scornful of the spoken word. Maybe he’s not 
so scornful as he is afraid; read the average store 
ad aloud and you’ll know why. In plain words, 
it takes better brains to put on a successful radio 
campaign than it does to put out newspaper ads. 
A radio program is apt to show you up if you 
don’t expend real time, thought, and energy 
on it. 

Summing up the situation, I think depart- 
ment stores can afford radio if they'll use some 
intelligence about the way it’s presented and if 
they’ll give it a fair deal. 


Real thought, time, and energy! 
These are the things to bring to bear 
on your radio program. And for heav- 
en’s sake don’t expect radio to do the 
impossible. Give it the same break you 
give your newspaper advertising, and 
even a little more, for it will pay its 
biggest dividends when its working 
capital has been utilized to the fullest 
extent. 

I have said that there are certain 
generalities which apply to all forms of 
advertising. In the same way there are 
certain generalities which can be applied 
to the programming of a department 
store’s radio advertising. In other 
words, once you have set your objective 
or objectives there are certain types of 
radio programming which offer an “‘idea 
skeleton”? around which to build the 
body of your program. Just as a good 
salesman uses different sales tactics on 
people of different temperaments and 
income brackets, so must radio vary 
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its program appeal as it aims its shafts 
at men, women, and children. 


PROGRAMS FOR WOMEN 


There is no question in my mind that 
the type of program most appealing to 
women, and therefore the most resultful, 
is that which sponsors a personality, 
usually a woman, who has or can build a 
reputation and a following among other 
women in the department store’s com- 
munity. If she speaks authoritatively 
and sensibly about style, if she brings 
into her chats interesting facts and 
fancies about her store, if she can make 
her listeners see and feel the merchandise 
about which she talks, no matter how 
her voice is pitched or what theme song 
introduces her, the chances are she will 
be a successful saleswoman for the store. 
Her methods may differ in different 
localities. Women in New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, or Weehawken do not 
react in exactly the same way. Their 
interests vary. It is up to the store to 
analyze those women in terms of the 
community in which they live and then 
to build a radio program. 


PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 


The same strategy and reasoning 
should be pursued in designing broad- 
cast advertising to appeal to children 
or men. Children’s programs have en- 
joyed wide popularity among depart- 
ment stores who have used radio adver- 
tising. Many such programs, broadcast 
in the late afternoon, have become a 
regular part of a child’s day, and, inci- 
dentally, the mother’s day. Children 
quickly become fans if the program inter- 
ests them. They very quickly translate 
their enthusiasm for an individual or an 
idea in that program into sales pressure 
on their parents. 


There are many types of programs 
appeaiing to children. They range from 
the “‘uncle’’ broadcast to the putting on 
of shows by the children themselves. 
No one can put his or her finger on the 
exact program which will “click” for 
this or that department store. You can 
merely review the experiences of others 
and use your best judgment in building 
this type program. Know the children 
in your community. Find out their 
likes and dislikes, their hopes, their 
favorite books and playthings. Much 
as the word has been maligned, I insist 
that psychology must be used. 

EVENING AUDIENCES 

Men constitute a very small propor- 
tion of the daytime radio audience. I 
know that every store wants to attract 
more male trade than it has and I be- 
lieve that radio, properly applied, can 
attract an increasing number. Obvi- 
ously, the only way to reach men and 
young men with a radio program is 
during the evening hours. At the same 
time a department store broadcasting 
to reach the male group must keep in 
mind that women are generally listening 
in too. And so a program must be de- 
vised which will be broader in its appeal 
than those put on during the day for 
women or children. 

The tastes of evening audiences are 
catholic. If you listen to a whole eve- 
ning of radio programs you will note how 
wide the range is of material broadcast. 
I believe that the evening broadcast by 
a department store should confine itself 
more to selling the store as a community 
institution than to making direct efforts 
to sell merchandise. Very short com- 
mercial announcements should be the 
order, although it is possible to bring in 
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many facts about the store and its 
services of interest to men. Generally 
speaking, and I can speak only generally, 
I would say that such a program should 
consist mostly of music in some form or 
other. It might be an orchestra, a good 
male quartet, or a virile soloist. That 
will depend a great deal upon local con- 
ditions and tastes and I feel that the 
radio station can be of great help in 
framing a potentially strong program. 

I repeat there can be no hard and 
fast rules about programs. But there 
can be a great deal more time and effort 
spent in reducing the program generali- 
ties which I have set down to specific 
terms. Make this your guide: Treat 
radio as you treat other advertising 
media. Contrary to popular conception, 
radio advertising is not a three-ring 
circus. It is a potent advertising me- 
dium, and only through common sense, 
careful planning, and efficient execution 
can it be made to produce. Where it 
has been properly exploited, it has 
proved its ability to produce in greater 
proportion than any other advertising 
medium. 


Chain-Store Services 


A report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to the Senate of the United 


States as to services rendered by chain 
stores included the following figures 
for 1928: 

The chains selling only for cash oper- 
ated 87.5 per cent of the total stores and 
accounted for 72.9 per cent of the total 
volume of business of all reporting 
chains (1,700 chains). Nearly one half 
of the reporting chains employed credit 
to some extent. 

Chains reporting no delivery service 
in 1928 operated 80.8 per cent of the 
total stores, and those with full delivery 
service, 9.9 per cent of the stores (1,689 
reporting chains). 

Of the reporting chains, 51.2 per cent 
operating 49.4 per cent of the stores do 
not accept telephone orders. Of the 
chains operating 12.1 per cent of the 
stores, 41.4 per cent reported all stores 
taking telephone orders. Nearly 40 per 
cent of the chains took orders in some 
stores (1,499 reporting chains). 

Nearly 80 per cent of all reporting 
cash stores, accounting for about 90 
per cent of stores and sales, gave no 
free delivery service. 

The larger stores tend to sell for cash 
only, and restrict delivery, depending 
on types of merchandise. The policy 
of accepting telephone orders is more 
prevalent among smaller chains. 
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A Consumer Survey of the New York 
Market 


Joun W. WINGATE 


In New York City, 63 per cent of the women spend less than $2.00 for a hat; 

24 per cent of the families still heat their homes with stoves; 36 per cent live in 

single and multiple homes rather than in apartments or tenements; and 61 

per cent have no marked department-store preference. These are a few facts 

selected at random from the most extensive survey ever made of the New York 
market. 


In the fall of 1933, R. L. Polk and 
Company, largest publishers of city 
directories and compilers of statistical 
research data, completed an investiga- 
tion into buying habits of New York 
families. They interviewed 90,165 fam- 
ilies or just 5 per cent of all the families 
in the city. One hundred and fifty field 
workers were engaged on the project for 
a year. 

This study is only a part of an 
ambitious nation-wide undertaking to 
determine the facts about customer de- 
mand in all cities of over 25,000 popula- 
tion. This involves 360 major market 
centers and the interviewing of about 
3,000,000 families. Surveys have al- 
ready been completed in the following 
twenty-two cities: Pittsburgh, Pa.; In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Portland, Ore.; Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Hartford, Conn.; Huntington 
and McKeesport, Pa.; Joliet, Ill.; Rich- 
mond and Petersburg, Va.; Seattle 
and Spokane, Wash.; Charleston, W. 
Va.; Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Bridgeport, Conn., 
Aliquippa, Pa.; Santa Monica, Glendale, 
San Diego, Fresno, and Alhambra, 
Cal.; and New York City. In the first 


three, practically every family was inter- 
viewed in order to determine the ade- 
quacy of a 5 per cent coverage for other 
cities. 


CENTRAL PURPOSE OF STUDY 


The central purpose back of these 
surveys is to provide business men with 
the facts necessary to adapt their prod- 
ucts and their promotion efforts to 
their customers, instead of vainly at- 
tempting to adjust customers to their 
products. Merchandisers are being pro- 
vided with the equipment to distribute 
their promotion efforts in direct propor- 
tion to the potential customer market. 
While the study is of value to all en- 
gaged in distribution, it is of particular 
interest to three groups: (1) newspapers, 
magazines, and radio broadcasters that 
wish to determine who their readers or 
listeners are, where they live, what and 
where they buy, what they spend, and 
what they own; (2) manufacturers of 
articles of daily household use who wish 
to determine undeveloped districts in 
each trading territory and to set quotas 
for each salesman; and (3) retailers who 
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want to determine the retail-price zones 
acceptable to their customers, the store 
preferences of families in each district, 
the newspapers that reach their clientele, 
and the kinds and brands of goods most 
used, 

The study was made by interviewing 
each twentieth family in each block, the 
trained interviewer filling out for each 
family a form similar to that reproduced 
here. A family was defined as two or 
more individuals, related or unrelated, 
maintaining a household for which the 
food or furnishings or both are supplied 
by themselves. Thus, three young men 
who live in an apartment and share ex- 
penses constitute a family. 


CHECKS ON ACCURACY OF DATA 


Accuracy of the data was assured in 
the following ways: 


1. If a customer refused to answer so much 
as a single question or if the interviewer was 
in doubt as to the honesty of any answer, the 
entire questionnaire was discarded and the next 
family appearing on the directory list of the 
block was substituted. 

2. Bias was considerably avoided by refrain- 
ing from asking inquisitive and embarrassing 
questions, such as the amount of family income. 
In the case of price-zone preferences, bias was 
avoided by pointing out to the subject that 
even though she doubtless frequently pays more 
for certain clothing items, the interviewer wishes 
to know what she spends generally. 

3. Guessing and rationalizing was avoided 
by indicating no choice (N.C.) if a customer 
failed to name a brand or store preference within 
five seconds. 

4. Supervisors rechecked a few questions on 
one out of every five questionnaires. This not 
only avoided false reporting by interviewers 
but also checked the accuracy of the work. 

5. The combined results for each few blocks 
were rechecked against 100 per cent coverage 
figures. For example, from a previous directory 
survey embracing every family, Polk had infor- 
mation as to the actual number owning homes 
in each group of city blocks. The number of 


home owners revealed by the consumer survey 
was multiplied by twenty to put it on the same 
basis. This projected figure had to fall within 
5 per cent of the actual figure to have the sample 
accepted. If the difference exceeded 5 per cent, 
additional interviews were made in the blocks 
until the projected figure fell within the 5 per cent 
limits. The directory also gave information in 
regard to every family as to occupation of head 
and automobile ownership. Those factors, as 
they appeared on the 5 per cent consumer sur- 
vey, were also compared with the directory 
information. It was reasonably assumed that 
if the information in the 5 per cent sample agreed 
with the directory’s complete coverage the other 
data on each group of questionnaires was equally 
reliable. 


Some statisticians have criticized this 
investigation upon the basis that an 
unnecessarily large sample was used— 
that a 1 to 3 per cent coverage would 
have given reliable results at much 
less cost. So far as the summaries of 
New York City or for each borough are 
concerned, this is probably true; but, to 
be of greatest usefulness, the information 
had to be available by small districts in 
each borough— Manhattan and Brooklyn, 
forexample. A smaller sample in each 
of these districts would probably have 
been unreliable for the district, even 
though errors would cancel one another 
in combining the figures. 

The questionnaire form! is largely self- 
explanatory and at first sight seems 
relatively simple. But, by means of 
automatic tabulating machinery, the in- 
formation may be grouped and analyzed 
in literally thousands of different ways. 
For example, one item such as radio 
ownership can be analyzed not only 
according to the make and age of the 
machines but according to the district 
and borough in which the owners live, 
according to the stores in which they buy, 
according to the occupation of the chief 


1 See pages 8 and 9. 
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wage earners in the family, according to 
the magazine and newspaper reading 
habits, and many other factors. 


GROUPINGS BY STANDARDS OF LIVING 


One of the most important aspects of 
the analysis was to place each family in 
one of these classes: A, B, and C, de- 
noting standards of living. In the past, 
such classifications have been based 
upon incomes or upon rents paid, but 
the Polk organization bases its classifica- 
tion on a composite of fourteen factors 
taken from each questionnaire. Infor- 
mation as to incomes was not even re- 
quested for three reasons: first, many 
of those interviewed would not know the 
income on an annual basis. Second, 
many would refuse to give the facts or 
give a fictitious figure. Third, attempts 
to get this one confidential fact might 
lead to difficulty and errors in getting 
the other facts wanted. Rents, while 
asked, were only one of the factors in 
classifying a family because the impor- 
tance of a family to a distributor fre- 
quently bears little relationship to rent 
paid. As some one has aptly said, some 
women put most of their money into an 
address and very little into a dress. 

The fourteen factors considered in 
classifying families are: occupation of 
wage earner, home ownership, rent paid, 
auto ownership (including make and 
whether purchased new or used), radio 
ownership, make and age, vacuum cleaner, 
oil burner, piano, washing machine, 
mechanical refrigerator, price-range pur- 
chases in case of each of the twelve classes 
of goods listed, existence of savings and 
checking accounts, and ownership of in- 
surance. For example, if a man is an 


officer of a large company he would 
qualify from the standpoint of occupa- 
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tion in the A group, whereas a store sales- 
man would tend towards the C group. 
Again, a woman who habitually spends 
less than $12.50 for a street dress quali- 
fies for the C group from this standpoint; 
if she spends $12.50 to $30.00 for the B 
group, and over $30.00 for the A group. 

The final classification for a family was 
determined by the group represented by 
most answers. For example, a family 
may have been checked on three counts in 
the A group, on seven counts in the B 
group, and on four in the C group. It 
would then be classified as a B family, 
having a moderate standard of living. 
As a result of this analysis, it was found 
that only 4.37 per cent of New York 
families fall in the A group, 34.37 per 
cent in the B group, and 62.26 per cent 
in the C group. 

Each group was also analyzed as to its 
spending habits for the twelve classes 
of apparel appearing in the questionnaire. 


A B * All 

Group Group Group Families 
percent J: cent cent 
Low-price zones........ 11.50 53.23 87.86 71.88 
Median-price zones....... 43.39 39.48 11.36 22.92 
High-price zones ........ 45.11 7.29 718 §$.2 


This table indicates a tendency for 
customers to trade-down. Although 
only 62.26 per cent of the families are in 
group C, 71.88 per cent of the families 
buy in the lower price ranges. 


PRICE-LINE RESULTS 


Retailers of apparel will be most in- 
terested in prices New York families 
pay for house dresses, street dresses, 
evening dresses, womens’ spring, winter, 
and fur coats, millinery, hosiery, wom- 
ens’ and misses’ shoes, men’s clothing 
and men’s hats. The table on page 10 
gives the summary for street dresses: 
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Total A B Cc 

Families Group Group Group 
per per per 

percent cent cent cent 


Under $7.50...... .. 63.99 4.70 44.77 79.00 
$7.51-$12.50 ...... . 16.29 12.66 28.98 9.43 
$12.51-$20.00..... .. 7.16 29.12 14.47 1.50 
$20.01-$30.00........ 2.18 24.17 3.05 13 
$30.01-$40.00....... : 74 11.89 60 01 
Over $40.00....... . 64 12.30 28 01 
No women in family... . 66 1.09 49 me 
po wet bay. ...55.... & 34 4.07 7.36 9.19 





100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Such information is of great value in 
planning stock assortments and promo- 
tional emphasis. It is apparent that 
even the upper Fifth Avenue stores 
should give most of their attention to 


dresses between $12.50 and $30.00. The 
big market for Herald Square stores is 
under $12.50 and for Fourteenth Street 
under $7.50. 

A practical way to use the data is for 
a store to compare both its sales and 
stocks in each price zone with customer 
demand in each price zone, as shown by 
the survey. This will probably reveal 
a tendency to overstock either in the 
higher or lower ranges. Comparison 
may also be made of the advertising 
lineage devoted to each price zone in 
comparison with actual demand. 


SHOES 





[$5 and under] 95 - 310 


910 - $18 | over 318 

















10.09% 


20.59% 











31.87% 





94.43% 

















A CONSUMER SURVEY OF 


The price-preference information has 
also been tabulated according to readers 
ofeach newspaper. The table on page 10 
gives an example. The black areas in- 
dicate one department store’s distribu- 
tion of shoe advertising by price zone in 
a specific newspaper. The heavily out- 
lined bars indicate the price preferences 
of the readers of the same newspaper as 
shown by a Polk survey. The store was 
centering 70 per cent of its advertising 
under $5.00 whereas 54 per cent of the 
customer demand was between $5.00 and 
$10.00, and less than 32 per cent under 
$5.00. 

Price-preference information is also 
available for customers of specific stores. 
Since such information is further avail- 
able by small districts in each borough 
and for A, B, and C customers in each dis- 
trict, department and specialty stores 
can be provided with reliable data to 
guide their stock and promotion plan- 
ning. The critic will raise three questions 
as to the reliability of these price-zone 
summaries. The first has to do with 
the degree of accuracy with which 
customers have reported the prices 
they usually pay. Overstatement was 
avoided by having each interviewer say 
to the customer that he recognized that 
she often spent a good deal for certain 
garments but that he wished to know what 
she spent ordinarily for everyday wear. 
As already stated, this approach helped 
to avoid bias. 

A second question refers to the selec- 
tion of division points between price 
groups. These were worked out with 
the assistance of merchants who believed 
that they represented natural or psycho- 
logical dividing points in demand. It 


must be admitted that the lower limits 
were frequently not set low enough. 
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For example, with 64 per cent of cus- 
tomers spending less than $7.50 for a 
dress, it would have been desirable to 
indicate limits of ‘‘under $5.00” and 
“$5.00 to $7.50.” 

A third question has to do with price 
changes over a period of time. This 
can be handled by adjusting the price- 
zone limits without changing the per- 
centage in each price group. For ex- 
ample, should dress prices go up 33 1/3 
per cent, the limits could be changed to 
“under $10.00, $10.00 to $16.50,” etc. 
If a tendency is noted for customers to 
buy poorer quality than formerly as 
dress prices rise 33 1/3 per cent, the 
price-zone limits may be adjusted to a 
lesser degree; for example, ‘‘under $8.50, 
$8.50 to $14.00,” etc. 


SELECTING ADVERTISING MEDIA 


The survey is of value to retailers not 
only in price lining but also in determin- 
ing what media to use for advertising. 
Readers of specific newspapers and radio 
listeners are classified according to dis- 
tricts in which they live, standard of 
living, prices paid for goods, brand pref- 
erences, and according to stores they 
patronize. Thus, a store can get assist- 
ance in determining not only where to 
advertise but also what to advertise. 

The study may reveal that certain 
generally desirable media do not cover 
adequately certain districts in the city 
or certain occupational or nationality 
classes in each district that might prove 
good customers. This will lead to the 
use of supplementary media that will 
reach the neglected groups. The distri- 
bution of renting versus house ownership 
in each district may also reveal neglected 
opportunities to promote household in- 
stallation equipment for which a big 
market may exist. 
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The retailer will also be interested in 
the degree of customer preference for 
nationally advertised brands, in the age 
of furniture suites in New York homes, 
and in the newspapers and magazines 
read by those who have bought furniture 
in the last few years. Many other use- 
ful analyses will reveal themselves to 
any one who studies the questionnaire. 


AVAILABILITY OF THE STUDY 


The detailed results of the Polk survey 
are, of course, available only to those 
who purchase all or parts of the complete 
set of reports. A large department 
store in New York City has already 
bought the survey with exclusive rights 
to the breakdowns by store preferences. 
Where a store, newspaper, or manufac- 
turer buys the study without exclusive 
rights, the cost is reasonable in view of 
the possibilities for profits through better 
adjustment of stocks and promotion 
efforts to actual demand. Since over 
360 cities are to be covered, wide-awake 
stores in each one will be able to get 


early use of the data, if fully advised of 
the progress of the investigation. 
There is one serious limitation to this 
type of study. The information can 
never be wholly up-to-date. For ex- 
ample, the field work of the New York 
survey, only this year available to busi- 
ness men, was done in 1932 and 1933, 
and rapid changes are taking place. 
Habits of individuals in the mass, how- 
ever, change slowly and price preferences 
can be revised by means of a price 
index, as already explained. The results 
of the survey will probably be of con- 
siderable significance for at least five 
years. We havea census of distribution 
completed for 1929, and a new census 
for 1933 is now being made. The Polk 
survey may be the forerunner of a na- 
tional customer census, to be repeated 
perhaps every five years. Not until we 
have data in regard to the consumer 
comparable to our knowledge of produc- 
tion and distribution will we have an 
adequate basis for the gearing of both 
processes of customer demand. 


The National Income and Its Distribution 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, with the active codperation 
of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., has completed detailed 
estimates of the national income from 
1929 through 1932. The summary table, 
below, shows both the incomes produced 
by industry each year and the incomes 
paid out to individuals in the form of 
salaries, wages, interest and dividends, 
rents, royalties, and entrepreneurial 
withdrawals. It is apparent that in 
1930-1932 industry was operating at an 
increasing loss. 


NATIONAL INComeE, PArp Out AND PropuceD 
Millions of Dollars 





1929 1930 1931 1932 
Income paid cut to 
individuals... .. 81,040 75,438 63,289 48,952 
Business savings or 
a re . 1,997 —4,954 —8,637 —10,603 
Income produced...83,037 70,484 54,652 38, 349 
Percentages of 1929 
1929 1930 1931 1932 
Income paid out... 100.0 93.1 78.1 60.4 
Income produced... 100 0 84.9 65.8 46.2 
United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics 
cost of living index 100.0 97.4 &8.9 80.4 
United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics 
wholesale price in- 
IE kas keissa ed . 100.0 90.7 76.6 68 0 
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Further analysis shows that labor in- 
come (salaries and wages) in 1932 de- 
clined 40.2 per cent from 1929, while 
dividends and interest declined 30.5 per 
cent and entrepreneurial income de- 
clined 44.6 per cent. A comparison, 
for a selected group of industries, of 
those paid salaries (on an annual basis) 
compared with those paid wages (on a 
weekly basis) shows that the former 
group’s income declined only 40.7 per 
cent from 1929, whereas that of the 
wage earners declined 60.2 per cent. 
Here is clear evidence that wage earners 
have suffered relatively more during the 
depression than either salaried workers 
or capitalists. 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


A recent estimate of the distribution 
of the national income has been made by 
Associate Professor Louis Bader of New 
York University.! Since this study was 
made before the above figures were 
available, Professor Bader took half 
the 1928 income estimate of $84,803,698 
as his total for 1932. This is $42,401,849 
or about six billion less than the new 
estimate of income paid out but four 
billion more than the new estimate of 
income produced. 

By adjusting Professor Bader’s total 
income figure from forty-two billion to 
forty-eight billion and by using his other 
data, the following distribution is ar- 
rived at: 


Income of Each Group Average 


Families Fomily 
. . Dollars (In . 

Number Per Cent thousands) Per Cent Income 
30, 400, 000 100.0 48,952,000 110 0 1,610 
4, 256, 000 14.0 1,174, 848 2.4 276 
12,555, 200 41.3 10, 377, 824 21.2 827 
6, 536, 000 21.5 8,958, 216 18 3 1,37 
4, 256, 000 14.0 9, 349, 832 19.1 2,197 
2, 796, 800 9.2 19,091, 280 39.0 6, 826 





1 Louis Bader, “The American Family Income and 
Prosperity,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
September 1933. 


The outstanding fact is that one-half 
the families of the United States receive 
dollar incomes of less than $1,000 a 
year. Only 23 per cent can be said to 
enjoy a comfortable standard of living. 
If the typical family has only $1,600 
to spend, it is obvious that merchan- 
dising effort must continue to be con- 
centrated on very low prices. The typi- 
cal family probably spends about 12} 
per cent of its income for clothing or 
only $200. When this is divided over 
man, wife, and two children and a 
multitude of outer and inner apparel, 
it is obvious that the amount that can 
be spent for individual garments is 
exceedingly low. 


Consumer Protection 
and Business 
Louis BADER 


Recently the suggestion has been made 
that the Federal Cabinet should have 
added to it a Secretary of Consumers. 
From time to time, discussion has taken 
place to the effect that consumers ought 
to receive more protection than they 
do. Nothing much has been done about 
it probably because there is much con- 
fusion in the minds of most people about 
the consumer and his rights. The NRA 
seemingly will affect the consumer di- 
rectly along the lines of recent discus- 
sion. Under the NRA we are headed 
towards coéperative action by industries 
and trades to assure profitable operation 
of business enterprises. Certain provi- 
sion is made to safeguard the rights of 
labor, and labor having a more or less 
effective organization is in a position to 
fight for the safeguarding of those rights. 
Provision is made for a Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board to protect the rights of 
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consumers—the right to safe, wholesome 
products at the lowest possible prices and 
a greatly increased consumption due to 
low real prices. There is, however, prac- 
tically no organization of consumers, so 
that it is an open question today what 
protection the consumers will get. 


CONSUMERS VERSUS PRODUCERS 


The confusion would seem to be due 
to two things—who are consumers and 
how can protection be extended to them? 
Obviously, the one hundred twenty-five 
million people in the United States are 
consumers, but many of them are also 
producers, t.e., wage and salary earners 
—nearly fifty million at the last census. 
Many others receive profits, dividends, 
rent, or interest, so that nearly every one 
directly or indirectly produces or aids in 
production. If the interest of the pro- 
ducer clashes with the consumer, the 
heavy battalions are on the producer’s 
side and nothing much is done about the 
matter. 

Since we are all consumers as well, and 
since as consumers we have rights that 
are simple and worthy enough, the gov- 
ernment has felt from time to time that 
some protection ought to be given con- 
sumers. The protection has taken the 
form of standard weights and measures 
and prohibition of the sale of goods adult- 
erated and impure and produced under 
unsanitary conditions. Where and when 
such measures are effectively provided 
for and enforced, consumers do get some 
protection. However, even that protec- 
tion is far from being what it should be 
—to assure one that what he buys is safe, 
wholesome, and for sale at the lowest pos- 
sible prices, let alone all he can consume. 

The business man is also thought to 


add a measure of protection by theoreti- 
cally offering for sale only safe, whole- 
some products at lowest prices. It is 
said to be to his interest to do so, but con- 
sumers are doubting because they have 
no assurance, from a disinterested source, 
that this isso,and our economics teaches 
us that unless conditions of perfect com- 
petition prevail, we are not likely to get 
the lowest possible prices. 


NO MACHINERY FOR PROTECTION 


At the present time, no machinery 
exists to assure the consumer that he 
will be safeguarded in his rights. A re- 
cent letter of inquiry sent to interested 
Federal departments, leading charity 
societies, and to departments of health, 
leading colleges and universities, and 
leading newspapers in eighteen impor- 
tant States and twelve large cities re- 
vealed an almost universal ignorance of 
anything done in those States and cities 
by way of effective protection of the 
consumer as to quality and price of 
products he purchases. 

Recognizing the lack of such protec- 
tion, the NRA Consumers’. Advisory 
Board is now proposing a forward step— 
the creation of county consumers’ coun- 
cils of seven members with both labor 
and the housewife represented, but even 
these fall short in aim and trained per- 
sonnel. Even to do what is suggested 
as their task will probably require the 
members’ full time and the indicated 
personnel would seem to require much 
training to function effectively. Its 
principal importance would seem to be 
in forming a nation-wide organization 
of consumers which later may have im- 
portant repercussions. (Continued on 


page 27.) 
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Improving the Selling Power of 
Advertising Copy 


CHARLES M. EpWarps, JR. 


The author sets up definite standards to be used in judging advertising copy 
and headlines. 


In view of increasing customer re- 
sistance to rising prices, copy assumes a 
réle of greater importance in advertising 
than ever before. The dreary, unin- 
spired, unenthusiastic listing of cold 
facts of which retailers have been guilty 
in the past will not prove productive 
in the future. Rubber-stamp, ‘‘canned”’ 
advertising copy will no longer do. 
Copywriters can no longer limp about 
on the crutch of low price. For that 
reason, it is essential that advertisers 
measure the selling power of headlines 
and copy, before publication, according 
to such standards as the following: 


1. [s the copy written from the customer's 
point of view? 

A few years ago Kenneth Collins 
made the now classic remark that ad- 
vertising deals with things, while news 
deals with people. That statement 
sounds innocent enough, but actually it 
suggests the means by which advertising 
can be made to compete more favorably 
with news columns. The more nearly 
advertising can be made to relate to 
people, the more news value it will have. 

Modern advertisers pride themselves 
on their knowledge of human nature, 
yet few of them understand their cus- 
tomers as well as did Voltaire. It was 
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he who said, “I can win any woman 
from the handsomest cavalier within 
fifteen minutes’ time. While the cava- 
lier spends his fifteen minutes talking 
about himself [like the majority of 
present-day advertisers'], I spend every 
one of my fifteen minutes talking to the 
woman about herself . . . . and almost 
invariably a lesser number of minutes 
suffices.” 

An advertiser can win any woman 
(or any man) as a regular reader of his 
advertising and as a regular patron for 
his store by talking to the woman about 
herself in his advertising and by relating 
the merchandise to her wants and needs. 

There’s no more sure way of adding 
news interest to advertising than by 
viewing the store and the merchandise 
through the customer’s eyes. Advertis- 
ing copy should tell the customer what 
the merchandise will do for her. The 
selling story should be related to the 
customer’s self-interest; to the familiar 
situations or predicaments in which she 
finds herself almost daily; to her interest 
in other people and their problems; and 
to her interest in current news events, 
among which merchandise news is highly 
important. 


1 Author’s addition. 
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2. Is the copy informative? 


Copywriters learn through selling ex- 
perience, better than in any other way, 
what customers like and what they dis- 
like about the store and its merchandise. 
They learn what questions customers 
ask and the objections they raise. With 
such a background, they are then able 
to write advertising copy that gives 
specific, accurate, truthful facts that 
no amount of second-hand information 
can provide. They won’t be driven to 
write the trite, weak generalities of 
which most retail copy is now guilty. 
In the final analysis, the selling power 
of advertising copy is determined by the 
degree to which it gives the customer 
information that is of real service to her. 


3. Does the copy do a real job of 
salesmanship? 


The well-known employment manager 
of a large New York department store 
recently stated that the one most com- 
mon fault of people who apply for jobs 
is that they have no well-defined ob- 
jectives in mind. The average applicant 
fails to “‘sell’’ himself because he doesn’t 
know just what he wants or what he is 
best able to do. Instead of applying 
definitely for one particular job, he 
virtually claims to be a “‘jack of all 
trades,’’ qualified to do any of several 
kinds of work. The natural conclusion, 
of course, is that the applicant is able 
to do no one thing well. 

This experience holds a moral for the 
advertiser. Whether he likes it or not, 
he is actually applying for a job in every 
advertisement he publishes. He is ask- 
ing readers to employ specific merchan- 
dise or services offered by his store. If 
the advertiser claims too many superior 
features for an article, he makes readers 


suspicious that the article has no out- 
standing merits. Furthermore, by at- 
tempting to tell too much, he runs the 
risk of leaving no one impression. 

The surest way for an advertiser to 
secure favorable action on his applica- 
tion is to emphasize in a convincing, 
persuasive fashion the one idea that, 
from the customer’s point of view, makes 
the merchandise or the service advertised 
different from and better than that 
offered by other stores. All the sup- 
porting facts that help to emphasize 
this one selling point should be included; 
all others should be eliminated. If 
customers are convinced that an article 
is outstanding in one respect, they will 
assume that it possesses other desirable 
features. 

It takes courage to select and to con- 
centrate on one selling point, especially 
when an insistent buyer demands that 
the copywriter tell everything. It is 
this courage, however, plus the good 
judgment to select wisely, that makes 
the difference between a successful and 
an unsuccessful advertiser. For that 
reason, the copy of every advertisement 
should be subjected to the following 
test: See if you can summarize the 
selling message in one sentence. If you 
can’t, the copy won’t do a real job of 
salesmanship. 


4. Is the copy natural? 


When most copywriters crouch over 
their typewriters, they immediately lose 
the ‘“‘common touch.”’ In their anxiety 
to impress their colleagues with their 
literary genius, they strain their weary 
minds in search of bright ideas, no mat- 
ter how far-fetched, and they strive 
feverishly to coin clever, poetic phrases. 
The resulting copy is frequently intel- 
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ligible to no one but the copywriters 
themselves. At best, their copy is 
flowery and unnatural, and often absurd. 
In the absence of divine inspiration, they 
go to the opposite extreme. Their copy 
becomes forced, dull, and leaden. 

If they were to talk to customers over 
the counter as they write in their adver- 
tisements, they would not get to first 
base. They would soon learn that the 
most successful sales talks and the most 
successful advertising copy are expressed 
in natural, straightforward, friendly, 
conversational style. 


5. Is the copy appropriate? 


It’s impossible to place too much 
emphasis on the importance of over- 
the-counter selling experience for copy- 
writers, many of whom could not earn 
their between-meal coffee on the selling 
floor. No type of experience is more 
likely to bring them down to earth. 
Through selling experience and customer 
contact they learn to write copy that is 
appropriate to the readers whom they 
are addressing. They learn to “talk 
the language”’ of their customers. This 
is an absolute necessity if there is to be, 
in legal phraseology, ‘‘a meeting of 
minds.’’ Furthermore, they learn to 
adapt their copy to the merchandise 
about which they are writing. They 
would not, as is now so often the case, 
write copy of similar style for washing 
machines and evening gowns. 


6. Is the copy enthusiastic? 


The purchase of a new coat, a hat, or 
a pair of socks is a momentous event 
in the lives of most people. Even the 
purchase of a new five-and-ten can 
opener causes a flutter in many homes. 
The woman who has never flaunted a 


new dress before her friends or the man 
who has never boasted about his new 
automobile would indeed be a museum 
specimen. 

The customer is proud of her acquisi- 
tion, and she expects others to share her 
elation. A lack of enthusiasm and ap- 
preciation on the part of the seller takes 
the joy out of the purchase, and leaves 
the customer flat, disappointed, and 
perhaps a little resentful. The adver- 
tiser can’t expect customers to get ex- 
cited about his merchandise unless he 
himseif displays enthusiasm for the 
article in his advertising. 


7. Is the copy clear, correct, and concise? 


a) Clear. In view of the fact that the 
newspaper advertiser addresses the most 
cosmopolitan of all audiences, a primary 
requisite of newspaper copy is that it 
be clear and simple so that all who read 
may understand. The more intimately 
you know your customers, the more apt 
you are to conclude that purchasing 
power is no measure of intelligence. A 
safe rule to follow is “never write any- 
thing that has to be explained.” 

b) Correct. Rumor has it that no 
man can be a success in advertising 
unless he understands the three C’s of 
English composition. If copywriters are 
judged by much of the advertising copy 
published these days, it appears that 
many of them flunked out in grammar 
school. Advertisers pay copywriters for 
murdering the King’s English; yet they 
have the temerity to refer to their 
customers as having the intelligence of 
12-year-olds. 

Illiteracy in a $14-a-week salesclerk is 
offensive enough. Certainly it is un- 
forgivable in a thousand-dollar advertise- 
ment prepared by an eccentric copy- 
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writer under the supervision of a well-fed 
advertising manager. Customers can’t 
help but think of the storekeeper who 
publishes incorrect, carelessly expressed 
selling messages over his signature as 
slipshod and careless himself. 

The alibi is evident. Advertisers 
rightfully insist that advertising copy 
should be concise. Nevertheless, they 
can complete the meaning of pertinent 
thoughts and still reduce the number of 
words, provided they have the common 
sense to cut out some of the trite, mean- 
ingless phrases which they now scatter 
all through their copy. 

c) Concise. Several interesting esti- 
mates have been made of the length of 
time that people spend in reading a 
daily newspaper. One well-known pub- 
licity director observed that readers 
devote, on the average, about 11 minutes 
to a newspaper. Another placed the 
time at 14 minutes. Although the exact 
time appears to be a conjecture, we know 
beyond a doubt that the time is generally 
short. For that reason, advertising copy 
must be concise. Newspaper readers 
won't take the time to read long-winded 
compositions. They insist upon having 
the facts in a hurry or they'll skip the 
advertisement entirely. How many 
people would recall Emerson’s famous 
words if, instead of writing ‘‘beauty is 
its own excuse for being,’ he had writ- 
ten, “‘the fact that a thing excels in 
form or grace is sufficient apology for its 
existence?”’ 


BY WHAT STANDARDS MAY THE “‘STOPPING 
POWER” OF HEADLINES BE JUDGED? 


In writing their selling messages ad- 
vertisers would be wise to recall the 
fact that America is a nation of headline 
readers. Because they have so many 


things clamoring for their attention, 
people read only those things that inter- 
est them and skip those that do not. 
They will not search for the selling 
message. Instead, they want the ad- 
vertiser to present the main points of 
his message as quickly as possible. For 
these reasons, the illustration, the head- 
line, and the signature cut should tell 
the story. The copy should explain the 
proposition more fully to those who are 
interested. 

When viewed in this light, most retail 
headlines are pitifully deficient. Most 
of them are no more than labels. They 
do about as much selling work as the 
identification tags on museum mummies. 
If advertising headlines are to do their 
full share of stopping and selling readers, 
they should be measured, before publi- 
cation, according to the following 
standards: 


1. Is the headline specific? 


A great many advertisers are like 
soap-box speakers in a public square. 
They are so eager to attract an audience 
—no matter who the readers may be— 
that they shout and rave in vague, 
general headlines that convey little, if 
any, meaning and that attract none but 
the idle curious and impecunious. It’s 
not the quality of readers in which they 
are interested, but the quantity. They 
overlook the fact that it makes no differ- 
ence how many people read their mes- 
sages unless the right people read them. 

Indefinite, general headlines attract 
an audience that is just about as mixed, 
unsympathetic, and unresponsive as the 
audience of the soap-box speaker. They 
fail to attract the interested, appreciative 
readers whom the advertiser is most 
eager to reach. Besides, the advertiser 
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gets across exactly nothing if people 
read only the headline and then go no 
further. The headline does no part of 
the selling job. 

The purpose of every headline should 
be, primarily, to attract those readers 
who are potential purchasers, and, in- 
directly, to sidetrack those who are not 
logical prospects. Specific headlines ac- 
complish this purpose. By giving defi- 
nite, explicit, concrete information about 
the merchandise or service offered, they 
select an audience and present the main 
selling points. Even if people should 
read no further than the headline, the 
advertiser impresses the essential facts. 
He leaves readers with something tangi- 
ble to ‘‘remember him by.” In addition, 
specific headlines are believable, while 
general claims may appear exaggerated 
or untrue. 


2. Is the headline appropriate? 


It is not enough that the headline be 
specific. It should be more appropriate 
to the particular article advertised than 
to any other. To be most effective, the 
headline should emphasize those selling 
points that make the merchandise differ- 
ent from and better than similar articles. 
Usually the headline should include the 
name of the product or service adver- 
tised. In all cases, its tone should be in 
keeping with the copy that follows. 


3. Is the headline interesting? 


The main news section of a recent 
Sunday issue of The New York Times 
carried 106 display advertisements in 
addition to hundreds of other timely 
exciting news features. Literally, it 
contained ‘‘all the news that’s fit to 
print.’”’ Despite the keen competition 


for attention in this newspaper and in 
other daily papers most advertisers ap- 


parently expect readers to seek their 
advertisements instead of making their 
advertisements seek the readers. They 
fail to state in their headlines why it 
will be to the reader’s advantage to read 
fully the messages that follow. Then 
they wonder why their advertisements 
don’t produce business. 

The only way to make certain in 
advance that a headline will be interest- 
ing from the reader’s point of view is 
for the advertiser to put himself in the 
customer’s shoes. People are interested 
in advertisers only if advertisers can do 
something for them. They read adver- 
tisements only when the headlines state 
or intimate that the advertisements con- 
tain information of service to them. 

In newspaper advertising, particularly, 
it is usually wiser to employ informative, 
or summary, rather than provocative, or 
curiosity, headlines. Newspaper readers 
are in a ‘‘news frame of mind.” They 
want to know the essential facts in a 
hurry. As the newspaper is read quickly 
and is then discarded, the advertiser 
misses his chance entirely unless he 
delivers his message on the first and 
only reading of the paper. Furthermore, 
the limited display possibilities of news- 
papers make it doubly important that 
headlines be clear and specific. 

Provocative headlines actually are 
dangerous in newspaper advertising. 
Frequently they provoke no one but the 
copywriter herself. Because headlines 
that are provocative to some readers 
arouse no curiosity on the part of others, 
provocative headlines do not select an 
audience. In fact, they may not in- 
trigue the readers whom the advertiser 
desires most to reach. Besides, if noth- 
ing but the headline is read, the adver- 
tisement is wasted. 
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4. Is the headline original? 


The dictionary has several words that 
adequately describe many retail head- 
lines. They are trite, hackneyed, musty, 
threadbare, worn, and commonplace. 
Not long ago, for example, two adver- 
tisements in the same edition of an 
evening newspaper tried to sell unbrellas 
with the identical headlines, ‘Prove 
You're Not a Fair Weather Friend.” 
Another recent advertisement offered 
suspenders with the headline, ‘Brace 
Him Up.” These are not isolated cases. 
Any newspaper will yield similar ex- 
examples of worn-out, stereotyped 
headlines. 

Original headlines stand out, in con- 
trast, because they approach old prob- 
lems from new angles. They present 
the main facts in fresh, different ways. 
On the other hand, they do not go to 
the extreme of being too catchy and cute, 
because too clever headlines attract at- 
tention to themselves rather than to the 
business at hand. 


5. Is the headline active? 


Nothing would improve retail head- 
lines so much as the injection of a little 
action. The majority of them are so 
cold and permanent that they resemble 
the captions on obituary columns. To 
all but the advertisers themselves, 
they’re gone and soon forgotten. What 
else can be expected when they’re so 
still and lifeless? The introduction of 
verbs that typify action and motion 


will add an animation that spurs ob- 
servers to read on. They lend life and 
warmth to a cold business proposition. 
Fully as important, they put readers in 
an “action” frame of mind, thus en- 
couraging them to act on their intentions 
to buy. 

In this connection, it will generally 
be found, that a complete sentence is 
apt to convey a more meaningful mes- 
sage than a phrase. Furthermore, a 
sentence, or the thought expressed in 
the sentence, is more likely to be re- 
membered. The headline, ‘“The Three- 
Piece Tweed Suit with the Bright 
Jacket,’’ becomes clearer when written 
“This Three-Piece Tweed Suit Has a 
Bright Jacket.’’ Furthermore, the re- 
vised headline implies that this particu- 
lar tweed suit has a bright jacket while 
others do not. 


6. Is the headline brief? 


The necessity for brevity in news- 
paper headlines is well understood. Be- 
sides getting the advertiser’s message 
across in a flash, the headlines are more 
easily understood, more easily remem- 
bered, and more easily displayed. These 
advantages are so generally recognized 
that even retail advertisers rarely offend 
on this count. If anything, they go to 
the opposite extreme of making their 
headlines too short. Headlines should 
be concise and swift, but care should be 
taken to make them convey complete 
selling points. 
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Retail Trade in 1933 


ELMER O. SCHALLER 


Annual retail volume and profit statistics that are appearing from time to time 


indicate the progress and status of retail trade. 


The figures below have been 


computed from reports cited in current publications and not directly from 
official statements. 


For the first time in several years, 
retail volume and profit statistics are 
encouraging. The table below indicates 
that one half of the reported department 
and specialty stores, seven eights of the 
variety chains, and about two thirds 
of the miscellaneous chains and mail- 
order houses had greater sales volume 
in 1933 than 1932. Grocery chains did 
not fare as well, as only a few reported 
increases in sales volume. 

More significant than sales increases 
is the improved profit showings of retail 
organizat Profits incions. reased (or 
losses decreased) in almost every depart- 
ment and specialty store reported below. 
Every variety chain and mail-order 
house showed a more satisfactory profit 
than in 1932. 

One of the important facts revealed 
by the current profit and loss statements 
is that the retail stores of the mail-order 
houses are operating more successfully 
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than in the past. The retail stores of 
Montgomery Ward and Company re- 
ported a profit for the first time since 
1929. Their profit was $2,857,587 
against a loss of $2,898,722 in 1932. 
The mail-order division again operated 
at a loss, but the loss was $208,567 com- 
pared with $3,211,985 in 1932. The 
mail-order division, as well as the retail- 
store division, of Sears Roebuck and 
Company showed a profit in 1933. All 
three classes of Sears Roebuck’s retail 
stores operated profitably in 1933, 
whereas in 1932 there was a loss of 
$4,300,000. 

There has been a great deal of com- 
parison of American department-store 
profits with profits of foreign stores. 
Since foreign stores (a few are listed) 
frequently omit depreciation and interest 
as reductions of profit, the reported 
figures are in most cases overstated ac- 
cording to the generally accepted Ameri- 
can meaning of profit. 
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Sales in thousands | Net profits 
Organization : 
| 1933 | 1932 | 1933 | 1932 
Department and Specialty Stores 
Per cent of sales| Per cent of sales 

Abraham & Straus, Inc....... $19,214) $20,021! 3.5 2.0 
Arnold Constable & Company.............. 6,163 6,386) 2.5 —3.7 
Associated Dry Goods Corp.............. 44,620 | 4 | $—1,939,914 
L. Bamberger & Company............. - 27,051} 29,066) 1.6 ‘2 
Best and Company............... seoeg , 208 11,131] 6.4 3.0 
Blauner’s, Inc............... ec ccescan | ($102,763) | ($175,430) 
Bloomingdale Brothers. .... . ere mer 19,905} 19,203) 1.6 | 9 
Broadway Department Stores, Inc. cae 13,481 15,204| a —.§ 
City of Paris Dry Goods Company......... 3,558 3,431} 3 
Crowley, Milner & Company........ \($— 740, 665 ‘ial 2,277,857) 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Company... . | ($83,662 ($—75,017) 
Emporium Capwell Corp.................. 18,753} 20,059) 24 —1.5 
William Filene’s Sons Company PH: 30,620} 32,594! 3.4 | ce 
Franklin Simon & Company... . : |($—526,774)|($—1,407,152) 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc............... ag 72,878 72,196} — 9 —6.2 
Goldblatt Brothers............ lect 22 20,034; 5.6 2a 
Hahn Department Stores.......... ee 70,828 70,865) 1 | —5.3 
Hale Brothers Stores, Inc...... Pe 13,197 14,205) Lo 4 
Joseph Horne Company......... paeieun be 11,588] — 4 
I. Magnin & Company.......... ; 6,714 6, 700] Ie | —3.3 
Interstate Department Stores............ 16,485) 17,387] 
Kaufman Department Stores Corp... . 16,150} 16, 198) 2.1 —3.4 
F. & R. Lazarus & Company...... scveef 12,812) 13,134) 6.1 3.6 
R. H. Macy & Company, Inc 76,196} 80,465) 4.0 4.4 
Mandel Brothers............. 14,768} 14,831] 1 ~3.9 
Marshall Field & Company (including whole- | 

i eG gee 5 errr ie 88,458} 78, 268) 1 —10.2 
May Company....... pti eceg Ti, ween 3.8 1.3 
The Namm Store. ..... Lessseeeeee-| 8,606) 9,232} -1.6 —5.3 
O’Connor Moffatt & Company ie a 3,928) 3,898 —1.8 —5.1 
Outlet Company... | 7,557] 7,640, 6.8 3.6 
J. C. Penney Company..... ....| 178,774] 155,272! 8.0 3.3 
Rike-Kumler Company...... ie 4,004 4,021) 4.1 | —1.1 
Roos Brothers, Inc. ....... 3,392}  3,263| m7 —4.9 
Russek’s Fifth Avenue, Inc Lids 3,296 3,546) 3.3 —1.6 
Stern Brothers... | | ($—72,345)} ($—780,112) 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Company. | ($—203,338) 
Strawbridge & Clothier. . as | ($301,103); ($—142,088) 
Twelfth Street Store 1,738} 1,946) -4.3 | —12.1 
The Wieboldt Stores, Inc....... | 17 , 894, 17,352! 2.8 —2.0 

Variety Chains 

W. T. Grant Company....... | | $78,206, $73,087} 43 | 2.2 

S. Kresge Company............ ...| 125,734) 124, 421) 6.7 4.5 
S. H. Kress & Company........ hey sa 65,018) 62,777] 7.9 5.4 
Biclrory Guomes, IMC... s,s = 2 39,671) 





1 Eleven months. 
? Company in bankruptcy, January 16, 1933 
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Sales in thousands Net profits 
Organization 
1933 | 1932 1933 | 1932 
Variety Chains—Concluded 
Per ceni of sales| Per cent of sales 

McLellan Stores Company...... $17,954; $19,885 3 

G. C. Murphy Company. . 21,845 18 ,532 6.1 K a 
Neisner Brothers, Inc. 14,355 14,429 3.2 — 3 
J. J. Newberry & Company........ 35,147} 33,122 4.5 y 49 
F. W. Woolworth Company............... 250,513} 249,888 13.5 8.8 

Grocery Chains 

American Stores Company..... $109,387) $115,454 

BC Somek... 6c... Pee ee 27,831 29 , 885 6.3 
First National Stores, Inc... . 102,809} 102,458 

Grand Union........ ; 27,832} 29,703 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company rine 800,980} 874,779 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Company.... 205,688) 213,163 2.2 1.1 
National Tea Company. . 62 ,609 65,524 1.9 1.4 
Ae Gl La ee So 219,629} 226,707 
Miscellaneous Chains 
Lane Bryant, Inc........... $11,277) $11,605 
Lerner Stores Corporation...... 22,088 5.0 ($1,385,441) 
Mellville Shoe Corporation... . 21,073; 20,596 3.5 
People’s Drug Stores. . 15,498 16,199 4.2 $1 
Walgreen Drug Stores. .... a 47 ,405 45 835 
Western Auto Supply Company poh hs eee 12,857; 11,798 8.6 43 
Mail-Order Houses 
Montgomery Ward & Company........ $187 ,633 yer 1.2 | —3.2 
Sears, Roebuck & Company... 269,378) 271,089) 4.2 — 9 
Speigel, May, Stern Company...... 13,540 7,114) 97 | —4.4 
Foreign Stores* 

John Barker & Company (England). . | $1,861,645 | $1,374,713 
D. H. Evans & Company (England) | 350,176 
Harrods, Ltd. (England). . | 3,534,086 | 2,190,566 
Holt, Renfrew & Company, Ltd. (Canada). . | — 209° 402 
Hudson Bay Stores (Canada) 146,928 | 772,865 
John Lewis & Company (England) 1,072,983 | 545 ,247 
Selfridge & Company, Ltd. (England) | | | 1,817,345] 1 171,567 
William Whiteley, Ltd. (England) ~ | 776,336 | 5,420 
F. W. Woolworth & Company, Ltd. (England).| | | 23,124,712 59 146 








1933 


’ Company in bankruptcy, January 13, 
* 1932 rate of exchange 
1933 rate of exchange £ 


£ = $3.43 
$5.11 
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Proposed Revision in Retail Accounting 


At the twenty-third annual convention 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, Carlos B. Clark, controller of the 
J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, sug- 
gested a new arrangement of the retail- 
operating statement that would, he be- 
lieved, throw a truer light on the costs 
of retail distribution. This suggestion 
was approved in March of this year by 
the board of directors of the Association 
and recommended to the member stores. 


THE OLD AND NEW STATEMENTS 


The following table illustrates the 
usual computation of gross margin and 
profit: 




















Per Cent 
to Sales 
errr $10, 700, 000 
Less returns..... 700, 000 
ae eee $10,000,000 100.0 
Retail reductions: 
Markdowns..... 753, 000 7.5 
Shortages....... 101, 000 1.0 
Discounts....... 78, 000 8 
Original retail of 
a ee 10, 932, 000 109.3 
Merchandise 
Inventory first of 
See 1,072,197 
Purchases.......... 6,424,119 
7,496, 316 
Inventory end of 
|” Se ee 875,037 
6,621,279 66.2 
Transportation. .... 72,400 7 
Workrooms........ 114, 000 1.1 
Total market cost...... 6, 807,679 68.0 
Less cash dis- 
counts... .... 222,090 Z.2 
Total merchandise costs 6,585,589 65.8 
Gross margin....... 3,414,411 34.1 
Expenses 
Administration 435, 000 4 3 
Occupancy &14, 000 8.1 
Buying-recei ving- 

a 536, 000 5.4 
re 420, 000 4.2 
re eee 858, 000 8 6 
re 132, 000 1.3 

DN +o senw ees 3,195, 000 3,195,000 31.9 


219,411 


= 

g 

2 
tw 
we 


The suggested changes in the state- 
ment start with the ¢otal-merchandise- 
costs figure above which is recaptioned 
net market cost. The proposed arrange- 
ment from this point on is as follows: 


10,000,000 100 0 








(Sales) 
Net market cost (total 
merchandise costs).. 6,585, 589 65.8 
Buying-receiving- 
a 536, 000 5.4 
Total counter cost...... 7,121,589 71.2 
| eee 858, 000 8.6 
Delivery........... 132, 000 2 
Total delivered cost..... 8,111,589 81.1 
Merchandise spread... . 1,888,411 18.9 
Expense 
Administration... . 435, 000 4.4 
Occupancy....... ‘ 814, 000 8.1 
i 420, 000 4.2 
1, 669, 000 16.7 
Se $219,411 2.2 
The change involved is to take the 


following items out of expense and to 
put them into cost of merchandise: 
buying, selling, and delivery. The re- 
sult is to eliminate the gross-margin 
figure of 34.1 per cent in the example and 
to substitute a merchandise spread figure 
of 18.9 per cent. The final profit figure 
is, of course, not affected. 


ADVANTAGES OF PROPOSED SET-UP 


The chief reason advanced for making 
this change is that the widely advertised 
gross-margin figure of retail stores is 
much misunderstood. In fact, this fig- 
ure, varying frequently from 30 to 
40 per cent, is generally called gross 
profit, with little realization of the fact 
that it consists almost entirely, if not 
wholly, of expenses. But the public and 
legislators have formed the impression 
that retailers make large profits—be- 
cause these margins are large—and are 
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accordingly fit subjects for additional 
taxation and regulatory devices. As 
Mr. Clark puts it, they are frequently 
being “put on the spot” because of 
misconception as to the costs of retail 
distribution and the net profits (and 
losses) realized. It is suggested that the 
rearrangement of figures presents the 
facts in a truer light, showing that the 
retailer’s costs of merchandise include 
not only what he pays the vendor for 
his goods but also the costs of buying, 
receiving, marking, selling, and delivery 
to the customer. To this amount, he 
adds only a small margin to cover such 
items as advertising, rent and office 
expenses, items that are not closely asso- 
ciated to the physical movement of 
goods. 

It is also argued that the proposed 
changes cast the figures into the form 
used by manufacturers in their account- 
ing. The latter include labor and over- 
head as well as material in their cost of 
merchandise figures. Proponents of the 
plan say that if the function of distri- 
bution is analogous economically to that 
of production, the direct costs of distri- 
bution should be treated as a part of the 
cost of goods. Retailers’ statements are 
thus made comparable to those of pro- 
ducers, whose expenses have generally 
stood in smaller ratio to sales. 

A third advantage claimed for the 
change is that over a period of years it 
will not distort the expense ratio of the 
retailer as he assumes more and more of 
the distributing functions that are per- 
formed by manufacturers. For example, 
some years ago most sales to retailers 
were consummated by traveling sales- 
men. Their salaries and commissions, 
their traveling expenses and entertain- 
ment bills entered into the price the 


retailer paid for the goods, for they were 
a part of the manufacturer’s, not the 
retailer’s, expenses. But with changes 
in merchandising practices, retailers have 
been making trips to the manufacturers 
and have been hiring resident buying 
offices that have replaced traveling 
salesmen to a considerable extent. Asa 
result, retailers’ buying expenses have 
gone up relatively while manufacturers’ 
expenses and consequently their whole- 
sale prices have gone down. The ap- 
parent increase in costs of distribution 
has been caused by a shifting of the 
costs of making manufacturer-retailer 
contacts. Were the suggested plan in 
operation, the additional buying outlay 
would remain as a part of the cost of 
goods, and expense ratios would not be 
distorted. Of course, this argument ap- 
plies only to the inclusion of some buying 
expenses in cost and would not justify 
similiar treatment of selling expenses. 


OBJECTIONS TO PROPOSED PLAN 


The following objections have been 
made to the proposal: 

First, many believe that it will not 
change the public’s or investigator’s con- 
ception of the retailer’s markup. Critics 
do not go to the store’s operating state- 
ment for their facts but to manufacturers 
for cost prices and to retailers for the 
retail prices of the identical goods. 
This large margin will continue to exist 
and will still be thought of as profit. 
Only the accountant is interested in 
distinguishing between costs and 
expenses. 

Second, to recast the statement, 
particularly at this time when new tax 
measures are being contemplated, may 
cause even more suspicion as to the need 
for the markups that retailers realize. 
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Suddenly to come out with a spread of 
18.9 per cent when 34.1 per cent was 
proclaimed before looks as though re- 
tailers felt they had something to hide 
and were trying to hideit. Again, when 
a questioner finds that expenses have 
been included in costs in arriving at a 
new ‘gross profit’ of 18.9 per cent, he 
will have even greater reason than now 
to wonder whether exhorbitant profits 
exist. A 40 per cent margin that ad- 
mittedly has to cover all expenses looks 
no worse than a 20 per cent margin that 
represents the balance after many ex- 
penses have been deducted. 

Third, a change of this sort causes 
confusion and impairs comparisons of 
operations over a period of years. The 
retail craft has gone to great efforts to 
educate its own membership and out- 
siders to its accounting set-up. To 
change is costly and leads to new mis- 
interpretations as an attempt is made to 
correct other ones. 

Finally, the opponents of these 
changes insist that the analogy between 
manufacturer and retailer is poor. One 
produces and the other distributes; 
there is no reason why their margins 
should be equivalent in percentage. 
There is a fairly clear line between 
production and selling costs but no such 
line between costs of distributing goods 
and expenses of distributing them. They 
are all costs or all expenses; it is merely 
a matter of terminology. 


DIFFERENCES OF OPINION 


In view of the controversial nature of 
the subject, a committee of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association was ap- 
pointed to study the question and to 
report to the board of directors of the 


Association. In March, the board ap- 
proved and recommended the following: 


1. The Clark Plan be adopted for total store 
operation, as being helpful to the management 
for internal control in retail business. 

2. There is nothing in the Clark Plan that 
will change present methods of valuing inven- 
tory or the form of the balance sheet, or affect 
income-tax reports. 

3. It is recommended that the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research and other business 
schools be requested to develop supplemental 
reports on 1933 retail operation according to 
the Clark Plan. 


Although many are not in favor of this 
recommendation, there is a considerable 
feeling that from the standpoint of public 
relations, something should be done to 
put a better light on store operations. 
One suggestion is to center more atten- 
tion on net profit and loss figures and 
less on margins. In the summary fig- 
ures compiled by various agencies and 
disseminated to the press, the cost of 
sales and expenses could be lumped 
together; this would emphasize the 
difference between sales and total costs 
including expenses rather than the differ- 
ence between sales and the cost of 
merchandise only. 

No matter what changes may be 
made in form, the facts are clear—the 
costs of retail buying and selling are 
high. They can be reduced actually 
only by reducing service or relatively 
by increasing the dollar sales. It is 
for the customer to decide whether she 
wants the service most stores render or 
whether she prefers to buy from the 
nonservice stores. It is for a strange 
mixture of political, economic, and social 
forces to determine whether or not sales 
volume shall become established upon a 
steadily upward trend. 
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Department Contribution 


The revision of the operating state- 
ment proposed by Mr. Clark has one 
further phase that is distinct from that 
discussed above. This has to do with 
departmental accounting rather than 
total store accounting. The present 
practice is to subtract from the gross 
profit of each department not only di- 
rect expenses but also a share of the 
indirect expenses or overhead. Thus, a 
net profit figure is derived for each 
department. Mr. Clark suggests that 
only direct expense be subtracted from 
the new Merchandise Spread figure that 
replaces gross margin. The difference 
he calls Department Contribution. It 
represents the amount each department 


contributes to store overhead expense 
and profits above its direct expenses 
and costs. 

The suggestion has been favorably 
received because it reflects the true 
value of a department to the store. 
Where all expenses are prorated, some 
departments show a continuing loss, 
even though they actually bring in a 
substantial amount over and above 
their direct expenses. Joint expenses 
continue, regardless of the method of 
prorating them to departments. The 
Clark suggestion tends to the evaluation 
of a department’s performance upon its 
ability to contribute to store profits, 
not on its ability to bear a theoretical 
share of the overhead load. 





(Continued from page 14) 


TESTING AND STANDARDIZATION 


Individual business men, who have 
nothing to fear from impartial investiga- 
tion of their products and methods of 
doing business, might follow the proce- 
dure of a few important concerns, among 
them a few department stores and retail 
chain organizations, which maintain 
laboratories and analyze the products 
they buy and use. They might also put 
into effect and follow standardization 
programs. The combination of the 
two have been effective in a number of 
cases in furnishing safe, wholesome prod- 
ucts and at prices considerably lower 
than when not tried. It is, probably, 
only a question of how long a period of 
time before citizens will be demanding 


that the records of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards be made generally available. 

The final desideratum, the largest 
possible consumption, will be helped 
materially by the lowest possible price 
policy and may be helped further by the 
proper functioning of the President’s 
complete program. 

There seems to be a disposition in 
some business quarters to put the soft 
pedal on discussions. about consumer 
rights for fear something may come out 
oi the discussion which would be detri- 
mental to business. This is a little like 
the reputed method of hiding by os- 
triches. Consumers are being educated, 
and it would be better for business men 
to recognize this fact and prepare to 
meet the situation thus created. 
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“SPlace Me Where I Won’t Be 


F orgotten”’ 


ALTA RANDLES 


There is a new attitude today on the part of applicants for jobs in retail 


Stores. 


The request for recognition and ad- 
vancement on the part of employees 
springs from a combination of desires. 

In good times, such as the late la- 
mented twenties, an applicant would 
step gaily into an interview announcing 
that he was interested only in jobs with 
a ‘“‘chance to get ahead quickly.”” There 
was no fear of being unable to obtain 
work. His chief desire in applying for 
a job was to enable him to rise more 
rapidly than those around him. Because 
of the ego in every one, he believed this 
entirely possible. 

The past four years have resulted in a 
complete reversal of the mental attitude 
of applicants. The main desire today is 
to obtain some form of work with all 
that implies in the way of ability to 
care for one’s self, for one’s dependents, 
and to restore self-respect. Any job is 
welcome, but there is always the request 
‘place me where I won’t be forgotten.” 

At first blush, this seems merely a 
repetition, in the more modest language 
of 1934, of the former request for a job 
with ‘‘a chance to get ahead quickly.” 
However, from my own experience, I 
know it hasa far deeper meaning. From 
a personal standpoint the employee 
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Here is a sympathetic treatment of the problem of follow-up. 


craves interest in himself and in his job 
as an individual, in opposition to the 
impersonal treatment he believes is 
given employees of a large organization. 
In addition, he feels there is less likeli- 
hood of his losing his job if those in 
authority are conscious of him and his 
job performance. 


NEED FOR PERSONAL CONTACT 


To meet the changed attitude on the 
part of employees and to satisfy their 
very real need for sympathetic under- 
standing, a more personal and definite 
contact must be established with the 
employees. This cannot be done by 
occasional mass meetings, pep talks, 
and prizes for the best competitive 
performance. Nor can it be done by 
supervisors passing hurriedly through 
departments saying ‘Good morning, 
Miss Jones, how are you?” Her reply 
is necessarily perfunctory and, therefore, 
meaningless. Personal contacts must be 
built up in order to establish real loyalty, 
create pride in the organization, and 
give all the feeling of being part of a 
successful business. 

Some organized follow-up must be 
made. It may come from the personnel 
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department or it may be handled by 
the immediate supervisor. When an 
individual does a job well, he should be 
told so. If he isn’t successful, construc- 
tive criticisms should be made. Con- 
tacts should be established immediately 
after an individual is employed and the 
enthusiasm with which he took the job 
maintained. 

It is not difficult to establish this 
personal contact if only those in charge 
are astute enough to detect the indi- 
vidual’s need. It is to their advantage 
to do so. In this way, they are devel- 


oping producers and their own future 
assistants. Haphazard employment and 
training are things of the past. 

Analysis of jobs, individual capacities, 
and labor turnover must be taken into 
consideration. It is only by conscious 
effort that the executives of any organi- 
zation can change the attitude of the 
employees from “fear for his job’’ to the 
assurance that his work will be recog- 
nized. To the thoughtful executive the 
constant request of ‘“‘place me where I 
won’t be forgotten”’ is at once a challenge 
and a great opportunity. 


Book Reviews 


Human Relations in Changing Industry, 
by Harry Walter Hepner. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934, 644 pages. 


Social progress, as defined by Mr. Hepner in 
his new book consists of: (1) “The production 
of goods that enable the individual members of 
society to have the facilities for bodily comfort, 
health, and nourishment; (2) an equitable dis- 
tribution of these products so that every worker 
has reasonable opportunity to use them; (3) a 
cultural environment that stimulates and trains 
the individual to evaluate and appreciate his 
daily experiences as well as his possessions; (4) 
a feeling or attitute of worthful participation 
in the evolving scheme of work and living on 
the past of the individual.” 

Mr. Hepner sees this last objective as the 
practical problem of industrial personnel man- 
agement. He claims that the intelligent execu- 
tive is one who sees his men in the midst of the 
forces of a scientific age and does all in his power 
to assist them to understand these forces and 
to utilize them for their individual advantage 
and the advantage of the group. 

The volume is offered for the use of those 
people who wish to know how relations between 


employers and employees can be conducted in a 
more intelligent manner for the benefit of both 
groups. Such important problems as the adjust- 
ment process, the changing status of the worker, 
and unemployment and its problems are compre- 
hensively discussed. Probably the author’s best 
contribution, however, is in his discussion of 
methods for the modern executive in handling 
men. 

The text is accompanied by some 166 prac- 
tical personnel problems and a clear explanation 
of how they can be used in the conference 
method. 

This book is sincerely recommended to the 
executive who feels that his technique in hand- 
ling his employees can be improved, and to the 
progressive teacher of personnel management 
who is interested in gaining new and improved 


teaching methods and materials. 
Oo #22 


Business Directories: A Key to Their Use, 
edited by the staff of the Business 
Branch of the Newark Public Library, 
Newark, N. J. 1934. 


Since business directories form the introduc- 
tion to many markets, this pamphlet provides a 
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particularly useful tool. Some 350 directories 
are described and indexed in its pages. These 
range from modest paper-covered pamphlets 
such as ‘‘The List of Chambers of Commerce in 
the United States” and magazines in specialized 
fields, such as Editor and Publisher Market 
Guide and International Yearbook, to the costly 
publications covering an industry in greater 
detail, such as the Standard Advertising Register 
and Polk’s Bankers Encyclopedia. 

This report is a broadly classified list of 
those publications now in print. The special 
attention given to this subject at the Business 
Branch of the Newark Library over a period of 
years and the extensive collection of such vol- 
umes there assembled ensured careful compila- 
tion of the pamphlet. The lists were divided 
under ten broad headings: farming, food and 
allied industries; clothing; housefurnishing and 
allied industries; building and allied industry; 
commodities (chemicals, coal, leather, metal, 
rubber, etc.); marketing transportation, com- 
munication and other public utilities; financial 
agencies; occupations (lawyers, physicians, etc.); 
educational, recreational, and social agencies; 
miscellaneous. 


The Economics of Free Deals, by Lever- 
ett S. Lyon (assisted by Helen May 
Wheeler). Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1934. 


This book evidences a welcome change in 
marketing studies from a description of func- 
tions toananalysisofthem. The author applies 
the technique used in economic theory toa study 
of free deals as a tool in stimulating the sale of 
branded goods. 

The free deal is defined as an attempt to vary 
the price of branded merchandise in accordance 
with a general tendency towards a lower market 
price, without openly abandoning more or less 
established price standards. Its typical avail- 
ability to all buyers of a given classification, its 
openness (as contrasted with the apparent se- 
crecy of advertising allowances), and its influ- 
ence in making an otherwise rigid price struc- 
ture flexible make the free deal a sales promo- 
tional expedient of social usefulness. 

In spite of its advantages, the free deal tends 
to lessen the good business judgment of buyers 
and often lends to predatory price cutting. 

The book is stimulating to read, even though 
it has perhaps oversimplified the problem. 


Editorial—Recovery Lies Within 


The merchant who looks to govern- 
ment action for the solution of his 
problems is headed for disappointment. 
The chief danger in the expansion of 
government control over industry is the 
tendency to rely for salvation on legis- 
lation and presidential edict rather than 
upon a more effective merchandising job. 
Many have looked to the retail code to 
eliminate keen price competition and 
ensure a substantial market; others have 
expected that the wage and hour pro- 
visions of the NRA would greatly 
increase consumer income and conse- 
quently sales volume; others have 
thought that government bounties and 
subsidies to producers would increase 
the retail spending of the recipients 


and decrease the supply of commodities 
that were too plentiful to be sold at 
profitable prices; some have looked to 
an inflationary monetary policy to raise 
prices and dollar profits; some hopefully 
demand loans from the government to 
provide them with funds to replace 
what they lost during the last few years; 
and today some are clamoring for a 
soldiers’ bonus in greenbacks to increase 
spending for consumers’ goods. 

Even if these ramified schemes have 
a modicum of merit, they do not point 
the way to lifting the individual mer- 
chant out of the depression. To sit 
back, content with present management, 
waiting for the tide of an artificially 
stimulated recovery or for direct govern- 
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mental assistance to lift one out of the 
“red” is suicidal. Competition in re- 
tailing is far too keen to assume that 
outside activities will yield general 
prosperity. 

Self-reliance in industry is the crying 
need today. There is too much worry- 
ing about what a competitor is doing in 
possible violation of the code, and too 
much hoping that the Government will 
do something that will give the indi- 
vidual an advantage at the expense of 
some one else. 

We as a nation are going too fast 
prescribing and testing external rem- 
edies when the real trouble is within 
and can be healed only by a gradual 
improvement in internal management. 

The merchant’s chief attention should 
be centered on questions like these: 

Are my price lines those at which my 
customers can and are willing to buy? 
Am I procuring the best quality and 
styles obtainable to sell at these prices? 


Am I carrying an assortment that is 
composed largely of best sellers? Am I 
making my windows compelling? In 
my advertising promotion, am I selecting 
the best items to promote, am I pro- 
moting them at the right time, and am I 
using the best possible media and 
methods? Have I a sales force that is 
making an intelligent effort to sell every 
customer that comes in? 

Business improvement will come only 
to those who initiate their own recovery. 
Perhaps the best rule to adopt is to 
always hold oneself at fault for every 
failure. Rather than blaming stagnant 
business on the weather, the location, 
the thinness of customers’ pocket books, 
or governmental action or inaction, the 
merchant should seek to find the reason 
within. Ninety times out of one hun- 
dred he will find that the fault is his 
own—that he has failed to plan and 
execute aright. 


J. W. W. 
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